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He’s 66, and after working 40 
years in post offices, he felt he 
couldn’t live comfortably in 
the United States on his an- 
nuity. 

So Joseph A. Black and his 
wife retired to Mexico in 1964. 

“I knew it cost much, much 
less to live here,” Mr. Black, a 
carrier for 10 years and a clerk 
for 30, said. “The best beef is 
80 cents a pound; all fruits 
and vegetables are good and 
cheap.” He can afford serv- 
ants: a cook and a gardner. 

Mr. Black is among a sub- 
stantial number of postal and 
other federal employees who 
retire and live abroad. A re- 
cent count of the 856,938 civil 
service annuitants showed that 
12,666 reside in other coun- 
tries, especially the sunny 
places. Most of them go for 
the same reason as Mr. Black: 
good living. 

“Life is serene,” he says. 
“Weather is nice all year. | 
have an oceanfront lot on the 
Pacific — a two-bedroom 
house directly above a small 
bay opening wide to the 
ocean’s unobstructed view.” 

Taxes are quite low, and 
housing costs are a fraction of 
what Mr. Black would pay in 
the United States. Admittedly, 
he could not have obtained 
such favorable terms in a 
major Mexican city, but he 
deliberately sought a peaceful 
coastal village as his retire- 
ment ideal. 

He lives in Puerto Escon- 
dido, a community of about 
3,000 located on the Pacific 
shore about 200 miles south 
of Acapulco and 500 miles 
southwest of Mexico City. “It’s 
an all day trip over the moun- 
tains to Oaxaca—$2.50 by sec- 
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Former Los Angeles postal employee Edwin B. Morse is caught 
in game of beach ball between Donna Ramos and Amy Luevano. 


ond-class bus—plus another 
$4.00 on to Mexico City, using 
up eight hours more,” Mr 
Black volunteers. Or, he says, 
you can take Aeronaves de 
Mexico’s two-hour _ flight, 
daily service, $46 round trip. 

“There’s clean air here still, 
but Mexico City has plenty 
smog and living there 
about equal any major U.S. 
city,” the former postal work- 
er says. “Some wouldn't like 
the earthquakes, but the water 
is still unpolluted, though,” he 
adds optimistically. 

Mr. Black worked at three 
post offices during his career: 
“Miami, Florida, (twice); 
Orange, Texas, (same); Edna, 
Texas, (thrice).”” He may visit 
the United States once a year 
or perhaps every other year. 
“No need to go,” he says. “My 
buddies are either dead or 
moved away, and | enjoy life 
—the fishing and excellent 
food and water here.” 


costs 


He knew a little Spanish, 
had used it during his work 
in the post office; now he 
speaks the language fluently. 
It’s a necessity; only one other 
person in Puerto Escondido 
speaks English. 

His wife of 40 years died in 
1965, about a year after they 
moved to Puerto Escondido. 
She had urged him to remain 
on the .bright, airy seacoast 
they had come to love and 
remarry. “Of course, | told her 
‘no,’” Mr. Black said, “but 
after trying it alone for a while 
after she was gone, | hunted 
me up a Mexican girl, and we 
have been happy together 
five years now.” They have a 
three-year-old child. Their 
beach front lot is in Mrs. 
Black’s name _ because, Mr. 
Black says, “foreigners in 
Mexico can’t own boundary 
property.” 





photo by Elmo Marvin 
































Edwin B. Morse is another 
retired postal employee who 
enjoys Mexico, but he does 
not choose to live there. 

“You lack friends there,” he 
says. “My children and grand- 
children are up here.” So he 
continues to live in Los An- 
geles where he spent 29 years 
as a postal clerk, but he and 
his wife dip into Baja Cali- 
fornia six or eight times a year, 
reports M. L. Montemurro, 
Los Angeles superintendent of 
customer relations who spoke 
with Mr. Morse. 

“You can sit down on the 
beach,” Mr. Morse luxuriates, 
“that beautiful sun . . . And 
there’s no competition; may- 
be one other pole on the 
beach.” 

“| fish,” he says serenely. 
“And my wife complains 
about it,” he adds. 

They have been visiting 
Baja California since 1936, en- 
joying the mountains and the 
seashore and the quietude. 
But Mr. Morse is not certain 
that he would encourage oth- 
ers to retire there. “We have 
quite a bit of trouble with the 
language,” he said. “The peo- 
ple are very nice; they treat 
you nicely.” But his friends 
are in the United States. 


* * * 


Elmer W. F. Nunnemacher, 
a letter carrier at Milwaukee 
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for 25 years and at Beverly 
Hills for eight before his re- 
tirement in 1962, now lives in 
Guadalajara. 

“The people here have 
charm,” he says. “Many are 
poor; yet all are clean and 
courteous, willing to help.” 
And the dollar, converted to 
pesos, stretches. 

“A family of two can live 
far above the status State-side 
for less than $300 a month,” 
he says. “This would include 
a full-time maid and a gard- 
ner two days a week. A house 
here costing $20,000 couldn’t 
be duplicated in the States for 
less than $50,000 to $60,000.” 

Local tomatoes are 12 cents 
a pound; sweet carrots are 
two to three cents a pound, 
and strawberries all year 
around are about 20 cents a 
pound. But there are “frus- 
trating factors,” Mr. Nunne- 
macher says. Major appliances 
and automobiles are expensive 
and not of equal quality; im- 
ported foods cost dearly. 

“Guadalajara is one of the 
most beautiful cities of the 
world and also, climatically 
speaking, one of the finest,” 
he says. Does he miss home? 
“With the above answer,” he 
says, “I think you will agree 
there is no longing to return.” 


. * x 


George L. Schnibbe is an- 


COVER — Solitary 
stroller shares the 
tranquility of the 
south Mexican sea- 
shore to which Jos- 
eph A. Black retired. 
He spént 40 years in 
Postal Service. 

Left, a contented 
man lunches with 
wife and three-year- 
old daughter at their 
seaside home. Photos 
Guillermo Aldana E. 


other retired letter carrier liv- 
ing near Guadalajara. He too 
feels that it is “the prettiest 
city | have seen—well plan- 
ned, very clean and has all 
the conveniences of an Ameri- 
can city.” 

When he was carrying mail 
in Seattle, he read an article 
about living in Mexico on 
$150 a month and decided to 
move there in 1962 after he 
retired. He says that inflation 
has since boosted the cost of 
living, but that “the exchange 
rate of 12.49 pesos for $1 puts 
a retiree in a favorable finan- 
cial position.” Mr. Schnibbe 
likes the warm climate, has 
married a Mexican and has not 
been back to the United 
States. He has immigrant status 
in Mexico. 


” od * 


Other retired postal em- 
ployees prefer Spain. Adrian 
H. Heldoorn, former assistant 
superintendent in New York, 
became enamored during a 
vacation and when he retired 
after 33 years’ service moved 
to Barcelona. But he misses 
family and friends and visits 
New York once a year. Mrs. 
Maria Hernandez, who spent 
38 years as a clerk in New 
York, now alternates between 
Puerto Rico and Spain where 
her family lives. 


* 7 * 


Perhaps the reason that 
Americans retire to live 
abroad is summed up by a 
former distribution clerk from 
Los Angeles who went with 
her husband to Mexico: “We 
liked the hospitality and 
warmth of the people and cli- 
mate and the slow pace of 
living.” 
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Postal rate increases are ex- 
pected to boost postal earnings 
to $8.4 billion in fiscal 1972— 
the highest ever. 

The nation is expected to 
have new postage rates by mid- 
May as a result of the new rate- 
making procedure set in motion 
in February. Assistant Post- 
master General James A. Har- 
grove,chief of finance, says that 
the proposed eight-cent stamp 
and other rate hikes would bring 
in enough money to cover all 
Postal Service costs of operation 
with a small surplus left over for 
contingencies. Besides the 33 
percent increase for first-class 
mail, second-class rates would 
go up 142 percent phased, over 
five years; third-class bulk rates 
would go from a minimum per- 
piece rate of 3.8 cents to five 
cents with additional increases 
applied on the basis of weight. 
No increase in parcel post rates 
was proposed because those 
rates were raised in Nov. 1970. 

The requested rate hikes are 
now under study by the Postal 
Rate Commission, a completely 





THE $10 BILLION BUDGET 
The pioneer budget of the 
new U. S. Postal Service pro- 
poses to convert'a deficit es- 
timated at $2.3 billion for. 
fiscal 1971 into a $476 mil- 
lion surplus in fiscal 1972. 
Obligations for fiscal 1972 
are projected at $10,151,- 
504,000—the first $10 billion 
budget. The money will 
come from postage and 
other fees, a gain in em- 
ployee productivity, an ap- 
propriation from Congress 
designed to cover subsidies 
and transition costs, and sale 
of $250 million in postal 
bonds. Employment should 
rise slightly in fiscal 1972. 
The equivalent of full-time 
jobs is estimated to increase 
by 7,181 or one percent to 
743,944. The rise is less than 
the 1.5 percent increase of 
fiscal 1971. Mail volume is 
projected at 89.8 billion 
pieces in fiscal 1972, up from 








87 billion in fiscal 1977. 
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“MARK MY WORDS-It’ll take a hundred 
years for Postal reorganization.” 


independent body which does 
not have to follow rates sug- 
gested by the U. S. Postal Serv- 
ice management. After hearings, 
the Commission is required to 
recommend to the Governors of 
the U. S. Postal Service such 
changes in rates as the Com- 
mission thinks appropriate. It 
is possible that Commissioners 
may recommend changes differ- 
ent from those proposed by 
Postal Service management. 
But if the Commission does 
not issue its recommendations 
by the first week in May, the 
Postal Service can, on 10 days’ 


notice to the public, put rate 
changes into effect temporarily 
—until the Commission can act. 

Compared to other costs, the 
eight-cent stamp proposed by 
the United States Postal Service 
will be one of the best buys 
anywhere in the world. When 
the new rate is effective, first- 
class stamp prices will have in- 
creased by 166 percent since 
1932. During the same 39-year 
period, wholesale prices have in- 
creased by 230 percent and the 
average pay of manufacturing 
workers has gone up by 670 
percent. 

Back in 1932, nobody com- 
plained about the cost of mailing 
a first-class letter at three cents. 
Yet, if postal rates had risen at 
the same rate as retail prices 
since 1932, it would cost 10 
cents today to send a first-class 
letter. When the proposed stamp 
rate is related to average hourly 
earnings, or the ability to pay, 
the first class postage in the 
United States becomes substan- 
tially lower than that of virtually 
all foreign countries. Despite 
greater traveling distances of let- 
ters mailed in the United States 
(thus, greater transportation ex- 
pense), our present letter rate 
is equal to or less than that of 
many smaller countries. 

The impact of the proposed 
two-cent increase in first class 
postage on the family or indi- 
vidual will be minimal. To the 
individual who mails one letter 
a day, the increase will amount 
to $7.30 a year, but to the per- 
son who mails only one letter 
a week, it will mean only $1.04 
a year in increased postage. @ 















all photos courtesy of Post Office of Great Britain 












Postman Dennis Redman carries the mail in Bedford; behind him loom the steeple 
of St. Paul’s Church and statue of John Howard, 18th century prison reformer. 


Y Mid-morning in Bedford, Eng- 
IN land, and Postman Dennis Red- 


BRITAIN coe 





of two mail deliveries. Momen- 
tarily putting aside his mail bag, 
he settles down to join millions 
of other British in the favorite 
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national ritual—Tea Time. 
When Viscount Hall, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Post 
Office Corporation, was dis- 
missed, postal workers in Lon- 
don vigorously picketed postal 
headquarters in protest. Despite 
spirited differences, the protest- 





ing workers were invited out of 
the cold, dismal weather into 
headquarters for tea with man- 
agers. 

A sign hangs prominently 
over the wash stand on board 
every British Royal Mail Train: 
“Tea leaves should be disposed 
of in the receptacle provided and 
not in the urn drip tray” (dish 
rack). Needless to say, right in 
the midst of sorting, postmark- 
ing, and sacking of tons of mail, 
tea was served on the “down 
train” from London to Birming- 
ham. 

During the general strike, 
postal officials were leading a 
hectic pace at headquarters. 
Telephones jangled constantly 
and messengers scurried about 
with VIP notes. Abruptly, at 4 
p. m., activity ceased. It was tea 
time. The dignified custom of 
having tea was not to be blem- 
ished—strike or no strike. 

Tea is as firmly a part of 
British tradition as prompt mail 
service and British postmen are 
devoted practitioners of both. 


* * * 


Bedford’s Postman Redman 
was introduced to POSTAL 
LIFE by George Stacey, a Chief 
Postal Inspector (equivalent to 
an American supervisor) at 
Bedford, who invited us for 
overnight in his home. 

Mr. and Mrs. (Dorothy) 
Stacey share their neat duplex 
with her 83-year-old father. 
Like most British homes, the 
Staceys’ has a gas heater in each 
downstairs room rather than a 
central heating system. Bed- 
rooms are stocked with plenty 
of thick, warm bed covers. 

British bacon, which Mrs. 
Stacey served for breakfast with 
eggs and toast, is a real treat. 
The whole side is cured so that 
slices include the loin. British 
don’t cook bacon crisply and a 
dispute rages in England be- 
tween “American burnt” and 
“English raw” bacon. We found 
it very tasty at Mrs. Stacey’s. 
She does much of her shopping 
daily on a bicycle. There aren’t 


many two-car families in 
Britain. 
George loves to fish and 


garden. Last summer he grew 
50 pounds of tomatoes. “I go 
fishing every chance,” he said. 
“These are some of my prizes.” 
He pointed to a cabinet crammed 
with gold and silver trophies. 
The next morning we went out 
to his river—the Ouse—beauti- 
ful and placid, winding its way 
through a garden park in down- 
town Bedford. 


. = 2» 


The postal system in which 
Mr. Stacey and 200,000 other 
Britons work is one of the most 
diverse operations on earth. At 
the post office in Britain, you 
can buy complete banking serv- 
ices and even pay your bills, or 


borrow money; receive social 
security, welfare or veterans 
pension payments; purchase 
computer services for managing 
your business affairs; buy gov- 
ernment securities; obtain your 
television and radio ownership 
licenses and—of course—buy 
stamps and mail letters. You can 
even participate in a weekly na- 
tional lottery to win up to 
25,000 pounds ($60,000). 
Equally important, the post 
office also operates and main- 
tains Britain’s telephone and 
telegraph services and provides 
the communications support 
necessary for Britain’s televi- 
sion and radio broadcasting sys- 
tems. In remote areas where no 
public transportation service 


exists, the post office provides 
passenger bus service in con- 





Postmen operate coding 

machines which prepare letters for 
automated processing; 

top right, unmanned underground trains 
transport mail beneath London; 

right, Head Postmaster A. K. Marsh 
(left) and Chief Inspector George 
Stacey chat with owner Bruce Trustam 
of the 300-year-old Flower Pot Pub 

in Bedford, 
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junction with transporting the 
mail. 

The British postal system is 
one of contrasts. Ninety-four 
percent of all first-class mail is 
delivered overnight; yet mail is 
still moved around in many 
large post offices in wheelbar- 
rows designed more than 150 
years ago. 

In late afternoon, as the mail 
peaks in industrial Birmingham, 
the scene at the old post office is 
one of beguiling bedlam. Huge 
piles of mail appear strewn 
about on the dock, the floors 
and sorting tables. Crowded 
workers are reminiscent of a 


sorting equipment offer a 
glimpse of the post office of the 
future. The new Birmingham 
parcel sorting system is part of 
a national parcel post restructur- 
ing plan. When put into full ef- 
fect, all of Britain’s parcels now 
sorted at some 1,200 offices, will 
be sorted in 30 mechanized in- 
stallations located at strategic 
“county block” facilities. 
Similar plans call for transfer 
of all letter sorting to 120 stra- 
tegically located mechanized 
centers by the mid-1980’s. Mail 
would be taken to a mechanized 
Office, like Birmingham, where 
it is automatically faced, sepa- 





Bath- to-London mail coach of the 1840's “caught” mail without stopping. 


bee hive. Surely a crisis is in the 
making. But, in a few short 
hours, England’s oldest post 
office building is absolutely 
flushed of mail and a startling 
calm settles over it. 


*x *~ ~~ 


Only a few short blocks away 
has risen Britain’s most modern 
post office, a new glistening and 
highly mechanized postal facil- 
ity. Its factory-like appearance 
and its latest letter and parcel 


rated by first and second class 
letters, by long and short en- 
velopes, packets or flats and 
then canceled. Letters then move 
by automated trays to a coding 
console where an operator reads 
the post code (ZIP Code) and 
prints it over the address with 
invisible phosphorescent ink 
dots. These dots are read by 
the other high speed sorting 
equipment directing the mail 
down to the carrier route. 

Both the letter and parcel 
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processing systems at Birming- 
ham are monitored by televi- 
sion; supervisory operators are 
in direct touch with floor super- 
visors by two-way radio. 

All is not mail processing 
equipment in the new $24 mil- 
lion Birmingham plant. Included 
for 1,500 employees is a roof- 
top patio complete with um- 
brellas connected to an indoor 
carpeted restaurant, recreation 
facilities and a “quiet area” for 
reading, resting and watching 
television. 

British postal employees en- 
joy a wide variety of recreation 
accommodations. John Briggs, 
London’s Western District Post- 
master (the world’s second larg- 
est city has 10 district post- 
masters), is licensed “just like 
any other pub or bar owner,” he 
says, to enable the employee 
restaurant to serve beer, ale, 
wine and whiskey as well as 
food. In plush wall-to-wall car- 
peted areas employees lounge 
between shifts, watching televi- 
sion, playing pool, darts and an 
assortment of games. The post 
office subsidizes the employees’ 
restaurant and other recreation 








“Yes Ma’m, | did—when letter carrier 
Herbert C. Jones gets bitten, letter 
Carrier Herbert C. Jones bites back !” 


facilities by 24 percent of the 
cost. 


* * * 


Bedford’s Head Postmaster 
A. K. Marsh is a friendly, out- 
ward going representative of his 
government. His job is quite 
similar to that of a postmaster in 
a smaller United States com- 
munity. A busy man in Bedford, 
Postmaster Marsh makes Rotary 
and other community meetings. 

He knows each of his em- 
ployees personally. 

Mr. Marsh’s postmen have 
about 50 of the 20,000 bicycles 
used by British postal workers 
to deliver the mail. Each morn- 
ing the “cycle” postman sorts his 
mail, bags it up and takes off by 
6:30 a.m. Some bike routes are 
as long as nine miles. For outly- 
ing bike routes, postmen are 
transported (bike, mail bag and 
all) by panel truck to their 
routes. 

Britain’s 200,000 postal em- 
ployees (plus another 200,000 
on the telecommunications side) 
might seem a large number in 
comparison to the volume of 
mail—about 12 billion pieces 
annually. However, because the 
British system performs so many 


other functions for the public, 
any relationship of mail volume 
to number of employees is 
clouded. 

Craft distinctions are not so 
rigid as in the United States. 
Postmen can be called upon to 
do most anything; the same em- 
ployee may handle incoming 
mail, dump, sort, cancel, bag 
and then deliver it on the route 
and even bring back mail from 
street boxes. 

Window and “writing” clerks 
are in a different category; the 
white collar responsibility makes 
these positions higher paid. 





Secretarial assistance is a sepa- 
rate, lesser paid category. 

The British Postal Service 
uses temporary assistance much 
less frequently than in the 
United States. Britain relies 





Some British Postal Salaries 


Figures show minimum and maximum 
salary, in rounded dollar equivalents, for 
— job per year unless otherwise speci- 
ied. 


COLLECTION, DISTRIBUTION, DELIVERY 


Postman weekly $ 18 $ 50 
Assistant Inspector .... 3,084 3,360 
Inspector ........0.. 3,600 3,998 
Chief Inspector ....... 4,320 4,944 


WINDOW SERVICE AND ADMINISTRATION 
Window and 


Writing Cierks ...... 1,080 3,024 
RENE eo othe Ske a Ks 3,456 4,308 
Assistant Supervisor . 4,524 5,580 
a or 5,640 6,120 
Secretary, average weekly 15 40 
3. SR 3,492 6,060 
Head Postmaster ...... 5,210 12,168 


Postage 


Britain has only three major classes of 
mail: first, second and parcel. First and 
second class designations represent speed 
of service—not kind of mail—and either 
class may include letters, newspapers, 
magazines, or circulars, depending upon 
the wish of the sender. A rate increase in 
February boosted first class to the equiva- 
lent of 7.2 U.S. cents, a 40 percent hike, 
and second class to 6 U. S. cents, a 50 
percent hike. Major mailers may receive 
rebates up to 25 percent on second-class 
mail for post coding, presorting and meet- 
ing other requirements. 











largely on regular employees on 
overtime which compounds the 
cost of moving the mail. Head 
Postmaster Marsh at Bedford 
said: “Practically every postman 
in my office earns half as much 
in overtime annually as his regu- 
lar salary.” This situation varies 
greatly from city to city, but it 
is a major consideration in labor 
overhead costs. 
» * * 

Pay structure is complicated, 
involving 33 major pay cate- 
gories and 196 sub-categories. 
For example, there are six levels 
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of head postmasters and five 
levels of postmasters (who are 
supervised by head postmasters ) 
} in addition to contract post- 
masters. Most sub-categories 
have minimum and maximum 
pay ranges based on the age of 
the employee. “Postmen” oper- 
ating mail processing machinery 


Larder at Britain’s returned (dead) 
letter office in 1880’s—turkeys, 
geese, pheasants and wild rabbits 
without address tags were sold to 
poultry shops. If an owner later 
turned up, he received the sale 
price. Tainted birds were immedi- 
ately destroyed. 
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In Birmingham, a hefty postman heaves a wheelbarrow full of mail. 


receive no separate rating; 
the question of upgrading is 
being explored. 

The British postal worker’s 
income is relatively lower than 
that of his United States’ Postal 
Service counterpart, and the cost 
of living in Great Britain, espe- 
cially in the larger cities, is about 
the same as in the United States. 
British employees receive sick, 
annual leave and _ retirement 
benefits and, of course, are cov- 
ered for medical problems under 
the National Health Program. 

Length of service and experi- 
ence are considered in promo- 
tions, but the senior man does 
not necessarily get the job. It is 
a unilateral decision for manage- 
ment although the local union 
branch does make recommenda- 
tions and is consulted. R. J. S. 
Baker, who heads up training 
for the Business Office of the 
Post Office, points out: “There 
have been occasions when argu- 
ments of the union have per- 
suaded us that their choice was 
better than ours, and we ac- 
cepted their proposal; however, 
this is by far the exception.” 

In the British Postal Service, 
relatively few women are em- 
ployed as postmen. 







Bicycles, mail and postmen 
are driven to routes. 


Part of the reason is 
union opposition. Traditionally, 
these jobs are looked upon as 
positions of life-time tenure for 
the “head of the household.” In 
many instances, the post office 
recruits sons of employees. As 
one official put it: “The attitude 
is fairly prevalent that ‘if it was 
good enough for Dad, it’s good 
enough for me.’” Women are 
employed at Christmas, but as 
a matter of policy, British offi- 
cials review unemployment rolls 
for first call. 


* ~ . 


Britain’s Train Post Office 
system means that a letter 
posted at 7 p. m. in Dover on 
the English Channel can be 
delivered the next morning by 
5:30 a.m. in Glasgow, Scotland. 
Each TPO is manned by 50 
feverishly working postmen— 
“the fastest sorters in the serv- 
ice,” proudly declares Jack 
Pond, Deputy Supervisor of 
TPO’s. 

Every night four very special 
Royal Mail Trains leave Lon- 
don, Aberdeen, Penzance and 
Paddington and cover all of 
England, Scotland and Wales 
through connections with 45 
other mail carrying trains. The 
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network insures the superb rec- 
ord of overnight delivery of 94 
percent of all first-class mail 
from “anywhere to anywhere” 
in Great Britain. 

The Royal Trains are not the 
only ones that move mail. 
Seventy feet beneath London is 
a railway run by remote control 
and designed specifically for 
hauling mail beneath the city’s 
car-clogged streets. Forty trains, 
running at 35 miles per hour, 
speed 40,000 bags of mail a day 
among eight of London’s major 
post offices and two railway sta- 
tions. The remarkable mail 
rapid transit system was de- 
signed and planned in 1911! 
London West Postmaster Briggs 
proudly describes it as “prob- 
ably the best long range plan- 
ning in 300 years of the serv- 
ice.” World War I and postwar 
recovery priorities postponed its 
inauguration until 1927. The 
railway has been operating 22 
hours a day ever since, using the 
same engines and cars. 


The British postal service, in- 

cluding its telephone and tele- 
graph operations, has just com- 
pleted transition from a politi- 
cally controlled government 
agency to a public corporation 
not too unlike the new United 
States Postal Service. 
Britain’s problems stemmed 
from involvement by Parliament 
in the day-to-day operations of 
the postal system. There was a 
time in the 450-year-old British 
postal service, begun by King 
Henry VIII, when patronage of 
a sort did play a part. Prominent 
subjects, either as a reward or 
because they were “down on 
their luck,” might be given a 
title and put on the postal pay- 
roll, although they did no postal 
work. Eminent poets Robert 
Burns and William Wordsworth 
at one time were on the postal 
payroll. 

Mail may be a prosaic busi- 
ness, but in Britain, certainly, it 
has had its romance and its 
poetry! 
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Soldiers had had free mailing 
privileges during the Revolu- 
tion, and the famous “B. Free 
Franklin” endorsement had ap- 
peared before the war when the 
versatile statesman headed the 
colonial postal service. 

But it was the Continental 
Congress in 1782 that estab- 
lished the precedent of free mail 
privileges for members of the 
nation’s highest legislative body. 

Today a Senator’s or Repre- 
sentative’s John Hancock still 
moves his mail—and will con- 
tinue to do so under the reorga- 
nized U.S. Postal Service—but 
it is not a free ride so far as the 
post office is concerned. For 
fiscal 1970, Congress paid the 
Postal Service $11 million for 
delivering more than 200 mil- 
lion pieces of franked mail. 
Each year Congress appropri- 
ates a postage payment based 
on the previous year’s volume. 

Others to whom Congress has 
granted the frank are the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, certain 
non-member officials of Con- 
former Presidents and 
widows of former Presidents. 
In 1800, Congress enacted: 
“All letters and packages to and 
from Martha Washington, relict 
of the late General George 
Washington, shall be received 
and conveyed by post free of 
postage for and during her life.” 

The frank still implies the 
privilege of a signature rather 
than a stamp or printed postage 
indicia. The term comes from 
Old French and means free. 

Federal mail other than con- 


gress, 
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gressional is a separate category 
known as “penalty” mail from 
the 1877 law which specifies: 
“(penalty) for private use to 
avoid payment of postage... . 
$300.” The Postal Service still 
prints the full line on its en- 
velopes, but most other agencies 
use a simpler notice: “postage 
and fees paid.” These totaled 





Linda Steele and Administrative Assistant Ralph Vinovich get 
out the mail for Congressman Robert H. Michel (Illinois). 
“People want answers to their questions on pollution, Vietnam, 
welfare and other important matters,” Mr. Vinovich says. 


$188 million in 1970. Volume 
was about 2.5 billion pieces, 
and the post office was paid for 
all except some 257 million 
pieces sent by the Postal Service 
itself. 

Free use of the mails has 
been a_ privilege zealously 
sought, and at various times it 
was extended to small news- 


KD, BUT NOT FREE 


paper publishers, to servicemen, 
to assessors and collectors, and, 
in 1813, for letters relating to 
vaccination. 


Postmasters were granted the 
frank, which included free re- 
ceipt of mail as well as dispatch, 
in 1799; in 1863, the postmas- 
ter’s frank was restricted to of- 
ficial business. Deputy post- 
masters were authorized to 
frank official mail in 1845, and 
two years later those who 
earned less than $200 a year 
could frank personal mail. 


An 1845 law finally required 
Congress and other federal 
agencies to pay the Post Office 
Department for the heretofore 
free mail. 


Throughout, it had been for- 
bidden to lend the frank, but 
incidents occurred, and these 
and other abuses finally 
prompted Congress in exaspera- 
tion to sweep away all franked 
and other free mail in 1873. 

New laws gradually restored 
a limited frank for members 
and members-elect of Congress, 
the President and Vice Persi- 
dent, widows of former Presi- 
dents and other select few. 


Postmasters never regained 
the frank; they and other gov- 
ernmental officials and agencies 
were required to use the pen- 
alty category created in 1877. 
Franked and penalty mail re- 
mained free until Congress by 
statutes of 1944 and 1953 re- 
quired itself and other agencies 
again to pay for the use of the 
mails. 








The doggonedest detectives 
you ever saw are hounding 
dope smugglers. 

On cargo docks and termi- 
nals, at borders and ports, and 
in the U.S. Customs interna- 
tional mail facility at Oakland, 
California, German shepherds 
and other breeds are nosing 
out contraband marijuana and 
hashish. 

A dog with an educated ol- 
factory can whiff through a 
mail conveyor in a fraction of 
the time it takes a human Cus- 
toms examiner; the uncanny 
canine can search a car or 
truck crossing from Mexico in 
about one minute (it takes a 
Customs officer 20 minutes), 
and the dogs go through 
ships, cargo and unaccom- 
panied baggage with similar 
dispatch. 

Bureau of Customs, an arm 
of the Treasury Department, 
introduced pot sniffing 
pooches on a broad scale last 
August as part of a national 
crack-down on dope smug- 
gling. 

Tests early last year had 
swiftly convinced Customs of 
the dogs’ super-human advan- 
tage. At a Laredo border sta- 
tion, a German shepherd went 
over an automobile already 
passed by the Customs ex- 
aminer and promptly pointed 
out five pounds of marijuana 
well hidden within a door 
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panel. Two smugglers were 
arrested. 

Then in Miami, a Customs 
dog going through cargo 
pawed at a wooden table. 
Officers carefully polished out 
the scratches and sent the 
table, accompanied by plain- 
clothesmen, to the addressee. 
The catch: one smuggler and 
20 pounds of hashish con- 
cealed within the table. 

Customs values hashish at 
$1,500 to $2,000 a pound on 
the street and estimates that 
600 pounds of marijuana is 
required to produce one 
pound of hashish. Marijuana 
is the American Spanish name 
for the flower clusters and 


leaves of the Asian hemp _ 


plant; hashish is a purified 
extract of the flowers. During 
the Crusades, members of a 
fanatic Moslem sect chewed 
hashish to work themselves 
into a frenzy and then mur- 
dered invading Crusaders; ad- 
herents of the sect were 
known by the Arabic hash- 
shashin — hashish addicts — 
from which in part derives our 










































word, assassin. 

U.S. Commissioner of Cus- 
toms Myles J. Ambrose says 
detector dogs are performing 
so well that the program will 
be expanded. 

About a dozen dogs are, 
now on duty at U.S. entry 
points, and several more are 
in training at Lackland Air 
Force Base in Texas. The Air 
Force procures the dogs and 
provides kennels and training 
facilities at Lackland. Dog 
handlers are recruited among 
Vietnam and other service vet- 
erans interested in new Ca- 
reers with the Customs canine 
corps. 

Dogs have to be affable— 
they take personality tests to 





































qualify for training—and be- 
fore they can graduate, they 
must pass some stiff sniff tests; 
one requires the canine cadet 
to find marijuana sealed in a 
fruit jar buried under a gravel 
road. 

Customs believes that per- 
haps its best performer is 
Kishi, part German shepherd, 
part malamute, on duty at the 
Oakland, California, Customs 
facility located at the Postal 
Concentration Center. Kishi 
and his partner Rico are 
handled by Harold J. Witt, 
who joined Customs last year 
after 20 years in the Air Force. 
He began handling dogs dur- 
ing his 1952-55 assignment to 
French Morocco, later helped 


Rico and handler Harold J. Witt 





establish dog sentry programs 
at U.S. military installations in 
the United States and Japan. 
He spent a year in Vietnam 
where he was in charge of 50 
dog kennels. 

“Dogs have their own per- 
sonalities, and they can be 
temperamental at times,” Mr. 
Witt says. “They need under- 
standing, just like people.” 

At Oakland, he said: “We 
lay out the packages, and | 
take the dog up and down the 
line a couple of times and let 
him sniff to his heart’s con- 
tent. Sometimes, | just let him 
walk down the conveyor. You 
can go for days without finds, 
but every now and then you 
might have two or three in the 
continued 


walk the mail conveyor at the 


Customs facility in Oakland; above, 


Pas Customs handler Jesse Sisnero and 
6h Ae Scout conduct a squirmy search 


Se of a vehicle at Laredo border 


crossing. 
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same day.” 

One such day occurred 
several months ago at the 
White House. Kishi and han- 
dler Witt were summoned to 
Washington to show the 
President how it’s done. From 
30-odd parcels, Kishi found 
two containing marijuana, 
and only one had _ been 
planted by Customs officials. 
On the program with Kishi 
were Albert, a German shep- 
herd from San Antonio, under 
direction of Customs handler 
Gene McEathron. 

In one month, Albert sniffed 
through 10,400 packages at 
New York and discovered 27 
caches planted by Customs 
officials . 

Besides Oakland, dogs also 
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Dogs train 
at Lackland 
AFB for 
Customs 
duty. 





examine international mail 
passing through customs at 
Chicago, Miami, Seattle and 
New York. Some mail is 








sniffed during cargo and vehi- 
cle examination at Laredo and 
El Paso, Texas. 

During the last five months 
of 1970, dogs assigned to mail 
duty screened 987,365 pack- 
ages and passed all but 88 
which turned out to conceal 
about 250 pounds of mari- 
juana and 40 pounds of hash- 
ish. 

It was an amazing perform- 
ance for a rookie year; the ca- 
nine inspectors stuck to their 
work as if they were addicted 
to it. is | 











“He’s had about enough sniffing for one day!” 









































Non-Postal 


Services: 
Not Chicken Feed 


Rural carrier William T. 
Jones serves more birds than 
people along his 64-mile route. 

The amiabJe Poolesville, 
Maryland, postal employee de- 
livers mail to 325 families, but 
hundreds more wild birds look 
forward to the 300-400 pounds 
of birdseed he scatters on the 
snow each winter. Jones, who 
is 51, combines grain from a 
local game warden with home- 
grown sunflower seeds to feed 
hungry birds along his route. 

“About twice a week I stop 
to feed wild turkey and quail 
when I see them crossing the 
road.” He’s been volunteering 
his efforts for 12 years, “just be- 
cause I like nature.” 

Mr. Jones and other volun- 
teer postal bird feeders receive 
only personal satisfaction for 
such wildlife relief, but other 
kinds of services not related to 
movement of the mail earn $44 
million a year for the post office. 

Postal employees have been 
performing a wide-variety of 
non-postal functions for other 
government agencies and civic 


organizations for years. In 1916 
postmasters could supplement 
their income by recruiting young 
men into the military, and at $5 
a head it wasn’t a bad business. 

We no longer enlist soldiers, 
of course, but letter carriers 
today perform vacant housing 
surveys on their routes four 
times a year for the Department 
of Housing-and Urban Develop- 
ment, and city carriers and 
clerks had vital roles in the Bu- 
reau of the Census’ 1970 head- 
count. The Postal Service is re- 
imbursed for both of these 
activities. 

The Treasury Department 
pays for window clerks’ services 
when they sell Savings Bonds, 
and the Department of the In- 
terior compensates us for dis- 
pensing Migratory Bird Stamps 
to hunters. And when window 
clerks are collecting customs 
fees, the Bureau of Customs is 
paying for their work. 

The Postal Service is re- 
quested to conduct such diverse 
activities as distributing Peace 
Corps literature and registering 


foreign citizens living in this 
country because its 32,000 post 
offices and its vast delivery force 
make it accessible to most of the 
nation’s -population. Where it 
can be of service without inter- 
fering with its primary job of 
moving the mail, the Postal 
Service tries to accommodate 
other agencies on a break-even 
basis. 

A few non-postal functions 
are performed without reim- 
bursement as a service to the 
American people. Wildlife and 
rare bird counts are made by 
rural carriers in many parts of 
the country to help the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in their work 
of preserving the animal popu- 
lations. Many of these carriers, 
like Poolesville’s Mr. Jones, 
work individually or cooperate 
with local groups in the distri- 
bution of grain along their 
routes when heavy snow cover 
threatens birds with starvation. 

Since 1917 the Post Office 
has extended its services to the 
Department of Defense in locat- 
ing servicemen’s next of kin and 
has distributed U.S. flags to the 
families of deceased servicemen 
since World War II. 

The versatile postal worker’s 
talents will continue to be tested 
as new products and services 
are considered. A few post of- 
fices now accept passport appli- 
cations as part of an experimen- 
tal program, and postal officials 
are thinking about selling Gov- 
ernment Printing Office publica- 
tions and reproductions from 
the National Gallery of Art. 

You might call us a services 
supermarket. “w~" 


D 
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The Bank That Was Sent by Mail 


photos courtesy of Bank of Vernal 





In 1916 mail carriers like these hauled the Bank of Vernal across the mountains—brick by brick. 


by LEE REAY 

(Maudie Mae Marsh, Sacra- 
mento, California, POSTAL 
LIFE correspondent, sent this 
piece from NRTA _ Journal. 
John E. Jones, Vernal’s post- 
master today, obtained the 
photographs.) 





“Yep! This is the parcel post 
bank—the only building ever 
to be shipped through the 
United States mail.” 

A contagious Irish smile 
crinkled the sun-tanned face 
of Nicholas J. Meagher, 91- 
year-old patriarch of Western 
bankers. He relaxed in his 
brown leather chair at the 
Bank of Vernal, Utah, and re- 
counted the hectic summer of 
1916, when his bank earned 
its unique title. 

Bustling Vernal, he recalled, 
had outgrown his old bank 
with the single, small safe and 
cashier’s cage overwrapped 
with many layers of fine mesh 
steel wire, intended to stop 
44-caliber bullets. 
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W. H. Coltharp, a promi- 
nent merchant, was erecting 
the building which would 
house the expanded Bank of 
Vernal. He had promised it 
would be the most modern 
building between Salt Lake 
City and Denver. While 
homemade red brick from 
the local kiln was good 
enough for the inside wall, 
Coltharp planned to face the 
entire building with textured 
brick from the Salt Lake 
Pressed Brick Co., 427 long, 
tiresome miles away. 


By July, Coltharp was ready 
to order 80,000 face bricks. 
But the cost of bringing them 
by wagon freight was four 
times as much as the bricks 
were worth. Undaunted, he 
looked for a better way. He 
found it at the post office. 


Vernal was in the second 
postal zone from Salt Lake 
City, less than 150 miles—as 
the crow flies. In fact, there 
were no roads between Salt 


Lake City and Vernal. 

Freight and mail had to go 
to Mack, Colorado, 100 miles 
south of Vernal, by Denver & 
Rio Grande Western trains, 
then be transferred to the 
wobbling, narrow-gauge Uin- 
tah Railroad, which hauled 
gilsonite ore from the mines 
at Watson, Utah. At Watson, 
goods and mail were loaded 
onto freight wagons drawn by 
four-horse teams, then hauled 
north another 65 miles over 
the Book Cliffs mountain 
range and across the treach- 
erous Green River by cable 
ferry to Vernal. 

Actually, the mail had to 
travel the same 427 tortuous 
miles as wagon freight—and 
on the same set of wheels. 
But it cost less than half as 
much to ship 40 tons of bricks 
by parcel post. 

Postal regulations limited 
the weight of a single parcel 
to 50 pounds. But there was 
no restriction on the number 
of packages or total weight. 




















Coltharp ordered 40 tons of 
bricks, to be shipped in 50- 
pound packages. 

The brick company started 
shipping the bricks, individ- 
ually wrapped in newspaper 
and overwrapped in lath-wire 
crates weighing 50 pounds. 
They mailed them a ton at 
a time. The first shipment of 
40 crates startled the Salt Lake 
City postmaster and triggered 
a chain of events which rever- 
berated all the way to Post- 
master General Albert S. Bur- 
leson in Washington. 

The D. & R. G. W. Railroad 
normally carried the mail sacks 
for Vernal on the non-stop 
Sait Lake City express to Den- 
ver. At Mack, the train slowed 
and the mail sacks were kicked 
off. Suddenly, without notice, 
there was a 2,000-pound ship- 
ment of parcel post brick and 
the train had to stop a half- 
hour to unload it. Schedules 
over the entire line were up- 
set. 

The Uintah Railroad had 
even worse problems. Their 
contract called for delivering 
the mail from Mack to Vernal 
within seven days. Their 
wagon freight outfits were not 
geared to handle 40 tons of 
bricks. Each week, they were 
required to report to the post 
office all mail undelivered 
longer than seven days. There 
was seldom anything to re- 
port. Suddenly, the report 
listed two tons of undelivered 
parcel post. . . then five tons 
... then eight tons. The toil- 
ing horses and cumbersome 
freight wagons were doing 
their best, but the avalanche 
of bricks was too much for 
them. 

The frantic postmaster at 


Vernal was in urgent com- 
munication with the alarmed 
postmaster at Salt Lake City. 
Postal inspectors from Denver 
were assigned to see that the 
mail-carrying contractor de- 
livered the mail in the best 
tradition of the postal service. 

Their startling reports of the 
growing mountain of undeliv- 
ered bricks at the end of the 
railroad were rushed off to 
the Postmaster General. He 
called a top level staff meet- 
ing which hurriedly rewrote 
postal regulations limiting to 
200 pounds the total weight 
of parcel post which one con- 
signor could send to one con- 
signee in one day. His letter 
announcing the revised regu- 
lations appeared in every post 
office. It concluded: “It is not 
the intent of the United States 
Postal Service that buildings 
should be shipped through 
the mail.” 





But it was too late to stop 
the flood of bricks. Already 
some 30 tons were some- 
where in the mail system. 
There were 10 tons more to 
come. At Vernal, Coltharp 
was trying desperately to get 
the bricks in before winter. 

The new postal regulation 
was a stunning blow. But 
Coltharp was not easily dis- 
couraged. Merchants and 
ranchers rallied to his sup- 





port. Dozens of them volun- 
teered to receive the 200- 
pound shipments of bricks. 
Now the matter was com- 
plicated even more. The Ver- 
nal postmaster not only had 
to receive the bricks, but also 
deliver them to consignees as 
much as five miles out on 
rural routes. Through a flurry 
of official protests and sweat- 
ing post office workers, the 
bricks kept coming and the 
consignees added them to the 
growing mountain of crates 
beside the new building. 
Finally, the job was fin- 
ished. The trains of the D. & 
R. G. W. went back on sched- 
ule. . Tired wagon freight 
horses of the Uintah Railroad 
rested. Whiskered drivers quit 
cursing. The Bank of Vernal 
opened three new tellers’ 
windows and N. J. Meagher 
stacked the bullion in a stout- 
er vault. The people of Ver- 


Parcel 
post 
bank 
today 


nal were proud of their new 
bank. W. H. Coltharp was 
satisfied. 

The United States Post Of- 
fice Department wiped _ its 
brow all the way to Washing- 
ton, D. C. The tradition of 
the postal service had been 
upheld and 40 tons of bricks 
had been delivered without 
losing a single one. a 
Reprinted with permission from NRTA 


Journal. © 1970 by the National Retired 
Teachers Association. 
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both photos courtesy Conrad Hilton 
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Hilton general store was a post,office before the turn of the century. 


©Post Office °Hilton 


Conrad Hilton, in Omaha to open a new hotel, fell to talking post office with 
Postmaster John P. Munnelly and followed with this letter to Mr. Munnelly: 





Mr. Hilton, at 24, was the 

youngest member of New 

Mexico’s first legislature 
in 1912. 


I was appointed Postmaster in the little town of San Antonio, 
New Mexico, sometime between the year 1912 to 1916. We 
had the post office in my father's store and my older sister 
was appointed Postmaster at one time, then I was appointed 
later on. As I recall, I obtained this appointment from the 
Member in Congress. I have even forgotten his name and 

I do not remember who was President at that time. 


The compensation of the Postmaster was for the cancel- 
lation of the stamps. I remember taking the mail bags to 
the depot every evening. My father had this general store 
and we also had a small bank in the building across the 
street from the store. I volunteered for Service during the 
First World War and got a leave of absence to come back 
and sell the bank building when the Hiltons no longer held 
the store. During the war, my father was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident and when he passed away the town died, so 
I think the rent on the post office in the bank building was 
four dollars a month, so you can see we did not have any 
inflation in San Antonio. 


Several years ago, the Santa Fe Railway sold the depot, so 
the trains no longer stop there. I returned there a few 
years ago and there was very little left of the town of San 
Antonio. People had moved away and I am not sure whether 
we are still getting the four dollars rent for the post office. 


Sincerely yours, 


Conrad Meher 


CONRAD N, HILTON 


(San Antonio today is a community of 650. Ventura L. Baca, postmaster for 
18 years, houses his fourth-class office in his new grocery store and receives 


rent equal to 15 percent of his salary.—Ed.) 

















ATLANTA REGION 

He wanted to be a running back 
or linebacker, and he finally 
talked the Atlanta Falcons into 
giving him a try-out, but then 
John 0. McMahon, postal clerk 
at Atlanta’s Doraville Branch, 
learned that disease had cost 
him the function of both kid- 
neys. 

That was February, 1969. By 
June, John McMahon was no 
longer able to work. His wife, 
Brenda, was forced to give up 
her job to take care of him. 
Today a kidney machine keeps 
him alive while he waits for a 
kidney transplant. Four-year- 
old Kim constantly assures him: 
“Daddy, things are gonna be 
okay.” 

The little family, living on 
$102 a month in county aid, 
would be unable to meet house 
payments of $110 but for the 
generosity of fellow workers. 
Personable, hard working John 
McMahon had won the respect 
and friendship of Doraville 
Branch employees, and every 
payday, workers donate some- 
thing from their checks to the 
John O. McMahon Fund, Box 
47743. They haven’t missed a 
house payment yet. 

How long can they keep it 
up? 

“As long as Mac needs it,” 
says Superintendent Boyce 
Creel. 


CHICAGO REGION 


Long after Christmas, cards and 
presents were still pouring in 
for seven-year-old Robert Mil- 
ler. At the height of the deluge, 
Inkster, Michigan, Postmaster 
Stephen Jakobowski was send- 
ing them to the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Miller in spe- 
cial trucks. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons responded to 
a newspaper appeal in behalf 
of a youngster who has strug- 
gled against serious illness most 
of his life. 


By February, when the flood 
had slowed to a trickle, the 
cards and presents totaled more 





Bobby’s mail until it could be 
delivered in orderly fashion. 
“Never seen anything like it in 
25 years,” said Inkster postal 
employee Granville Beatty. “I 
didn’t think it would ever let 
up.” 

“There are a lot of good 
hearted people in this world,” 
Postmaster Jakobowski said 
quietly. “We’re proud to de- 
liver that mail.” 


CINCINNATI REGION 


The Ohio Leaguer says that 
Duncan Falls Postmaster Nor- 
man Betz welcomed a stranger 
one morning who turned out to 
be Duncan Falls. J. Duncan 





Scouter, 
photographer 
Leonard Raef 








than 600,000. Mail came from 
throughout the nation and as 
far away as Germany, Argen- 
tina, Korea and Japan. There 
were hundreds of specials and 
a big bundle from a state prison. 
The deluge would have swamped 
the Inkster post office if Detroit 
Postmaster Edward Baker had 
not agreed to hold some of 


Falls, a postal clerk at York, 

Maine was on vacation and had 

driven 50 miles out of his way 

to visit Duncan Falls, Ohio. 
No kin. 


DALLAS REGION 
A Boy Scout training film will 
be very much a personal docu- 
mentary for Leonard Raef, as- 
continued on page 19 
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Mr. Gordon Higel, Postmaster 
Sarasota, Florida 33578 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. Holleran has informed me you would like 
a report concerning the police incident in which 
I was involved. I cannot off-hand recall the date 
of the incident. I do know it was the eve of our 
Branch picnic. The connection will become obvi- 
ous. 

I was at the South Gate shopping center on this 
particular Saturday night when I noticed some 
scuffling taking place outside the bowling alley. 
When I approached closer it became apparent a 
plainclothes police officer was attempting to take 
a young man (hippie type) into custody. I knew 
it was a police officer as his handcuffs and revolver 
were exposed as a result of the action. 

Both men fell to the ground. The police officer 
tried to regain his feet, and he was kicked in the 
chest by the subject . . .? suspect... . (I do not 
know the proper terminology.) The officer fell to 
the ground. The police officer saw me and said: 
“Help me.” I then jumped the man, carrying him 
to the ground. I got behind him and proceeded to 
choke him with his own shirt. My head was above 
his chest, and I was kneeling directly behind him. 
He brought his left hand up to strike me in the 
face. 

Being quick on the draw, I cleverly pulled my 
nose out of the way of danger (considering the 
length of my nose this was not a very easy trick). 
He missed my nose and hit me right on my brand- 
new abdomen stitching. That smarted, and I 
wished I had not been so clever, as my nose can 
stand that sort of thing a lot better than my 
stomach. 





____ Well, it was like this... 











Someone handed me the policeman’s handcuffs, 
as they went flying during the scuffle. We put the 
handcuffs on the young man, and he became quite 
docile. When I realized the knees were gone from 
my trousers and I was a wreck in general, I be- 
came quite angry. I said to the policeman: “Look 
at my trousers; I’m a wreck.” And he said, “Your 
trousers! Look at my suit!” I noticed he was cov- 
ered with heel marks from ankle .to neck. This 
struck me funny and I broke up. Then my stomach 
hurt so I stopped laughing. The policeman took 
his prisoner away. Much to my relief. 

The young lady I was with had been shopping 
in Penney’s all this time and missed the entire 
thing. When the stores began to close and every- 
body was putting out their lights, she finally came 
out. By that time I was the only one left on the 
scene. I was sitting on one of the public benches. 
When she saw me she said: “What happened to 
you!” and I said, “You have been gone so long I 
was savagely attacked by giant moths.” And she 
said: “Don’t be so silly; tell me what happened.” 
And I said: “I was helping a policeman contain a 
nasty hippie and... .” She interrupted me and 
said, “Will you tell me the truth!” So I said: “I 
was sitting here when I was attacked by these 
giant moths and etc., ho hum... .” 

The chief of police sent me a kind letter con- 
cerning the incident. I replied mentioning the fact 
the officer should be commended for using re- 
straint under the worst conditions. The dinner and 
the award came as a complete surprise. I told the 
newspaper reporter I worked for the post office; he 
forgot to mention it in his remarks. 

I did not feel like eating the following day. 

I did not enjoy the Branch picnic. 

When I see a hippie my scar tissue hurts. 

I refuse to attend any love-ins. I don’t think 
these people mean it. 


Yours truly, 


James Corrigan 


(Despite Mr. Corrigan’s light treatment of the in- 
cident, his act demonstrated conscientious citizen 
concern. The chief of police awarded him.a plaque, 
and Postmaster Higel presented him with a $75 
award. Mr. Corrigan, who has 17 years’ service 
at Sarasota’s post office, received a personal letter 
of commendation from Postmaster General Win- 
ton M. Blount.—Editor) 
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Personalities continued 


sistant scoutmaster of Troop 
126 and air mail expediter at 
Amarillo, Texas, post office. 

Mr. Raef shot the footage of 
his troop at the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans’ national conven- 
tion in California. The film is 
so appealing that Boy Scout 
National Headquarters will use 
it in a movie designed to help 
scout councils form other troops 
like 126. 

Mr. Raef’s troop is the first 
community troop of its kind: 
its 16 boys include three para- 
plegics, two blind youngsters, 
one without hearing and several 
with other severe disabilities, 
including muscular dystrophy. 
Mr. Raef, father of 12 and a 
a professional photographer in 
addition to his postal employ- 
ment, hopes his five-year-old 
son, also a victim of muscular 
dystrophy, will one day become 
a Boy Scout like two of his 
brothers who attained Eagle 
rank. The spirit of 126 has 
won widespread admiration; the 
boys earn merit badges as any 
other scouts, perhaps a bit more 
slowly but with greater deter- 
mination. The troop was nomi- 
nated for a Valley Forge Free- 
doms Foundation Award. 

Amarillo postal clerk Jim 
Lummus praised his friend 
warmly: “Leonard is a real in- 
spiration; he gives those boys 
incentive to achieve as other 
boys.” Said Postmaster C. T. 
Davis: “He knows boys want 
challenges and accomplishments 
—not pity. All of us are proud 
to work with him.” 


SAN FRANCISCO REGION 


Honored for her charitable 
works and for her everyday 
courtesy to postal patrons is 
Gyneth Smith, postal clerk for 


27 years at Lake Arrowhead, 
California, who was named cit- 
izen of the year by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


ST. LOUIS REGION 

“He’s a living doll!” said great- 
grandmother Mrs. Catherine 
Koppel. She meant St. Louis 
letter carrier Kenneth Dayrin- 
ger who returned $700 which 
she lost while moving to a new 
apartment. Carrier Dayringer 
had found an envelope contain- 
ing seven $100 bills on a side- 
walk, and when he heard ten- 
ants in a nearby apartment 
house talking about Mrs. Kop- 
pel’s loss, he was able to give 





the unmarked, unsealed enve- 
lope extra special delivery. 

* * * 
Mid-Iowa Council has presented 
Boy Scouting’s highest honor— 
the Silver Beaver Award—to 
Clyde 0. Hunt, rural letter car- 
rier of Guthrie Center, Iowa. 
Mr. Hunt, who joined the post 
office as a clerk in 1952, has 
been a scoutmaster, troop com- 
mittee chairman, and jamboree 
leader. Besides his scouting ac- 
tivities, he is a volunteer golf 
coach for his community’s 
school, a promoter of the youth 
swimming program, a Sunday 
school teacher and active church 
member. w 











courtesy Bob Booth, Princeton, W. Va., Times 


WASHINGTON, D.C, REGION 
One carrier who likes to call the 
turns is Harry McColgan, of 
Bluefield, West Virginia, who 
has earned national recognition 
for calling square dances. 

“IT love to call,” says Harry 
who began to do-si-do, alle- 
mande and swing his favorite 
gal (wife Ethel) in 1961. He 
started calling two years later 
after he had helped found the 
Twilight Twirlers, a local square 
dance club, and he became pro- 


fessional in 1965. Since then, 
he has appeared on the cover of 
Square Dance magazine, has 
founded the Mountain Lake, 
Virginia, Square Dance Festival 
and has had a fan club orga- 
nized for him. Despite all that 
high stepping, Harry McColgan 
still considers calling a hobby 
after his full time job of deliver- 
ing the mail. He’s been doing 
that for 23 years, and any more 
he never has to promenade—he 
has a mounted route. 
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Send letters 





Japanese standards 


You’ve got one of the best employee magazines I’ve 
ever seen. I’ve learned more about the post office from 
reading it than | could in any other way. Many times, 
as | tried to fit one of those huge Christmas cards into 
one of the tiny little slots on my letter case, | thought 
with envy of the advantage of the Japanese post office, 
as mentioned in that most excellent article, where they 
have letter-size standards. How wonderful! Now that 
we are a Postal Corporation, perhaps someone Up There 
will realize how much faster and easier it would be 
to handle standard sizes of letters. 


KENNETH R. REEVES 
Letter Carrier 
Oakland, CA 94618 


Your article on the Japanese postal system held a 
special interest for me since | have been correspond- 
ing with a girl in Japan since 1959. | am sending my 
friend a copy of the article, which | found interesting 
and wonderfully educational. My husband has been a 
mail handler in Portland for six years. 


MRS. KENNETH D. WHALLON 
Portland, OR 97266 


In defense of Franklin 


Why did November-December POSTAL LIFE so degrade 
Ben Franklin? 

POSTAL LIFE said that Franklin was known as a 
“sometimes scoundrel,” that he would “bribe,” was 
also “not above nepotism,” and “was fired for what 
might be called conduct unbecoming. .. .” To top it 
all off, the unknown author said that Franklin’s son 
“was born to some unknown lady but was raised by 
Franklin and his common-law wife of 44 years.” Dr. 
Franklin is one of the most revered men in American 
history. | do not believe any sober person could study 
the life of Franklin without becoming overwhelmed by 
the greatness of the man. 


MATTHEW J. BOWYER 


Dulles AMF, Washington, D.C. 20041 
No offense intended. POSTAL LIFE attempted to 
show Franklin as the vigorous, volatile -human 


being he was.—Ed. 
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to: Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, D.C. 20260 





Coveralls for the ladies? 


| suggest that the Postal Service offer women em- 
ployees one-piece coveralls of the same color as the 
carrier uniforms. These would be durable and more 
comfortable to work in than slacks or dungarees. Many 
thanks for a great magazine! 


ANNE E. LEFLER 
Sub Clerk 
Attleboro, MA 02703 


“Most neglected employees” 


| had a fine substitute on my route who had served 
well for 13 years and has refused jobs that had been 
offered him, simply because he had hopes of securing 
the regular job as rural carrier when | retire. But, 
under this new set-up he has no chance and as a re- 
sult of this new method of filling rural carrier vacan- 
cies, has resigned. If you think it is easy to find a 
substitute rural mail carrier you should try finding one. 
They are the most neglected group of employees in 
the postal service. 


JESSE C. WHITMER 
Rural Carrier #1 


Bremen, KY 42325 





“Well, it is highly irregular, but...” 














“Route to the Rural Route” is an insult to every rural 


carrier appointed under the former system. It implies 
that mediocre carriers were appointed, strictly by back- 
room politicians, without regard to their ability or 
qualifications for the job. You even disregard the fact 
that, more often than not, the political advisor was 
only carrying out the wishes of a majority of people 
within. the community. Some pretty capable men were 
appointed, over the years. 


WALLACE P. GADWAY 
Rural Carrier 
Morrisonville, NY 12962 


We are well aware of the considerable abilities of 
our rural carriers. But the point is that the op- 
portanity to become a rural carrier is now extended 
first to career postal employees who now may 
qualify solely on the basis of merit without the 
necessity of a political sponsor.—Ed. 


Considerate carrier 


At the Monticello, New York, post office, a carrier va- 
cancy arose, and Mr. Gerald McCoy was next in line 
by reason of seniority. However, Mr. Charles Landon, 
a career sub carrier, had an eye disability which would 
have prevented him from taking over Mr. McCoy’s va- 
cancy because he could not perform the driving duties. 
So, Mr. McCoy, very graciously and with sincere thought- 
fulness for his fellow carrier and friend, requested that 
his name be removed from the bid list. As a result, 
the vacant foot route went to the next senior carrier— 
Mr. Charles Landon. This is how a group of dedicated 
postal carriers can handle a most difficult situation; 
it is an example of how “Men of Good Will” can oper- 
ate if given an opportunity. 


MARTIN J. O’CARROLL 

Postmaster 

NORMAN LEVINE 

President, Local 2167, N.A.L.C. 
Monticello, N.Y 12701 


Christmas assistance 


We in Chicago are extremely happy because of the 
warmhearted generosity shown by the general public, 





as well as the Chicago postal family, in helping hun- 
dreds of needy children during the Christmas season. 
A total of 240 needy letters were requested by our 
postal workers who helped 320 children. A total of 
245 needy letters were requested by the general public 
who were able to help 1,181 children. We feel that 
such generosity lifts the spirits of the givers more than 
the spirits of the receivers. 


HENRY W. McGEE 
Postmaster 


Chicago, IL 60607 


Scholarships 


My daughter is planning to go to college next year, 
and | was wondering if the U. S. Postal Service grants 
scholarships to children of postal employees’ families. 


V. N. ROMANOS 
Working Group Leader 
Inglewood, CA 90301 


The Postal Service does not have a scholarship 
program. But you might write to the National Edu- 
cation Association, at 1201 16th St., N.W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036, for their catalogue which lists 
scholarships throughout the country.—Ed. 


Savings Excellence 


A Treasury Minuteman Flag, with a gold star repre- 
senting excellence for five years in the Payroll Savings 
Plan of the U. S. Savings Bond Program, was pre- 
sented to Wichita Regional Office employees. They have 
sustained 100% participation since 1962. In addition, 
employees of the Wichita Region, in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, have remained number one nationwide 
in percentage of participation in competition with the 
other 14 postal regions, for the eighth consecutive 
year. 


JOHN W. BERKEBILE 
Deputy Regional Director, Services 
Wichita, KS 67225 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 
The new governing body of the nation’s postal system has appointed Winton 
M. Blount Postmaster General and Chairman of the Board. Members are, 
from left, Myron A. Wright, George E. Johnson, Charles H. Codding, Jr.; Mr. 
Blount, Theodore W. Braun, Patrick E. Haggerty, E. T. Klassen and Crocker 
Nevin. Other members are Andrew D. Holt, Frederick R. Kappel and the 
Deputy Postmaster General. 








